CIVILIZATION   AGAINST   DISEASE

in misery and starvation. Nobody, on the other hand, would con-
sider a society civilized merely because it had attained a high
standard of living and good health conditions. Civilization re-
quires the cultivation of all those spiritual values that make life
truly humane and thus worth living. The part that medicine
can play is limited, yet medicine is important because it greatly
contributes to human welfare and helps to create conditions for
the development of culture.

Like civilization at large, medicine is very young. Five thou-
sand years is a very short period in the perspectives of history,
but nevertheless a great deal was achieved and health conditions
improved considerably, at least in the Western world. Still more
encouraging is the fact that progress now comes much more
rapidly than in the past. More advances were made in the last
hundred years than in the four thousand nine hundred that pre-
ceded them. We may therefore expect further impressive gains
in the near future, and disease may well be eradicated a few
centuries from now.

It would be a great mistake, however, to give all the credit
for improved health conditions to medical science. Other factors
have played an equally important part. The dreaded leprosy
practically disappeared from Western Europe because the Bkck
Death wiped most lepers out. Plague itself disappeared from
Europe in the early 18th century for reasons that are not quite
apparent. Sanitary measures such as widespread quarantine were
undoubtedly helpful, but the general sanitary condition of cities
was still extremely bad; they were all infested with rats.

The general death-rate dropped steadily from the 17th cen-
tury on, at a time when medical science was still undeveloped.
This is particularly striking in the case of a rapidly growing
city like London for which very impressive figures are available,
some of which have already been quoted in a previous chap-
ter: x
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